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almost certainly a motif of this kind. Wimberly suggests that
it may originally have come from a literal belief in reincarna-
tion and the plant-soul; but long before it appears in any ballad
it was part of the Irish story of Deirdre and Grainne and,
more significantly, of the Tristan romance which, from the
twelfth century to the present day has been the best known
of all the romances, translated and adapted into almost every
language of Europe. The Singing Bone in "The Twa Sisters"
(10) is a motif found in a number of fairy tales and is said to
have originated in India, where a belief in transmigration
exists: this ballad drew from oral literature rather than directly
from folk belief.

But in other cases, folklore motifs in the ballads are neither
primitive nor literary. The beliefs on which they rest were
actually current at the time and place of collection. For example,
the taboo on a man's presence at childbirth which is found in
"Leesome Brand" and its Danish analogues, was certainly
far from meaningless when these ballads were collected, and
it has been reported as still active in country districts in this
century. ^ Many other motifs can be paralleled by current
superstitions. A large number of primitive practices and beliefs
persisted through the Middle Ages and into modern times
in the remote country districts of England and Scotland.
There was an immense growth of folklore round the witch
cult of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. It is
probable that a good deal of paganism lingered among the
peasantry, and, in Scotland, even the upper classes were not
above suspicion. Child comments on the ballad "Northumber-
land Betrayed by Douglas" (176): "Witchcraft was rife at
the epoch of this ballad, nor was the imputation of it con-
fined to hags of humble life. The Lady Buccleugh, the Countess
of Athole and the Lady Foulis were all accused of practising
the black art." The Scottish ballad versions, which have
much more of the supernatural in them than the English ones
have, are at least to some extent a reflection of actual life and
thought.

Christianity does not appear to have modified the back-
ground of the Scottish ballad versions. Although the super-